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Memorabilia. 


‘TOREST or Bog: Man the Deciding 

Factor,’ is a paper in the May number 
of the Scottish Geographical Magazine by 
Mr. J. W. Watson, which discusses num- 
erous interesting topics, one of them being 
the extension of the Highland deer forests. 
Mr. Watson is urgent on the dangers of this 
development. Replacement of a sheep farm 
by a deer forest may not cause diminution of 
employment, though the turning of several 
sheep farms into forest certainly will. The 
more pressing danger is the impoverishment 
of the land. Deer eat more voraciously and 
also more delicately than sheep; in their 
wake, therefore, ‘‘ roughage ’’ spreads over the 
hills both faster and more thoroughly. The 
author gives as example hills which only two 
decades ago were covered with what was 
esteemed good rough pasture and which now 
up to 60 to 80 per cent. bear only bracken 
and birch. This means that the greener parts 
left will be overgrazed by the deer, and so 
further impoverished. ‘‘ When _ bracken 
begins to march,’’ we are reminded, ‘‘ stone 
walls do not stop them.’’ Farms joined to 
deer forests can but become deteriorated ; and 
the deer, where the forest has no fence, are 
apt themselves to be a subject of anxiety to 
farmers, for they stray into the farmlands and 
do damage. Thus deer forests, unless they 
are kept in better order, are likely to prove 
a factor in that now threatened return of 
heath and bog to lands from which, genera- 
tions ago, man the exploiter had in so great 
measure cleared them. 


BlACKWOoD's Magazine for June con- 

tains a paper by Major C, J. Jarvis 
entitled ‘Libyan Desert Mysteries.’ This 
winds up with mention of the Zarzura Dinner 
Club. Zarzura is an undiscovered oasis of 
the Libyan Desert, and membership of that 
club is confined to those who have been out in 
actual search of it, whence, as the author re- 





Old Arabic MSS. and tales told by 
wandering Beduin are the authorities for 
the existence of Zarzura. They describe a 
wondrous glistening pearl of a city set in 
groves of palm and encircled by a high stone 
wall. Some say that a buried treasure lies 
in it, guarded by a king and queen who 
have fallen asleep. Many people, it was said, 
had seen it; but it was never the man him- 
self who saw who would be telling you of it. 
Still, there seemed enough substance in the 
stories to warrant a search, and in 1918 the 
first attempt at exploration was made by a 
patrol, with which went Dr. Ball, of the 
Egyptian Desert Survey. The patrol dis- 
covered a large dump of big pottery jars set 
in orderly lines under a hill—jars of great 
age which, it is thought, may have been a 
water-dump, one among several, for Cam- 
byses’ army. The next expedition went out in 
1923 under Prince Kamel el Din with Major 
Jarvis himself of the party. They wanted 
to find, besides the lost oasis, a route through 
to Kufra and Addaz, a rare antelope. But 
the sand-dunes, like a great yellow wall, 
barred their way, and having fought on across 
five or six lines of them and had the axles of 
two out of their three Citroens broken, the 
expedition had to give in to defeat. No sign 
was seen of Zarzura, though for a moment 
the tracks of desert foxes raised a hope there 
might be an oasis nigh at hand. Then in 1930 
Major Bagnold made a most determined 
attempt to get across those sands, using a 
technique of his own, which, it seems, might 
possibly have succeeded but for dependence on 
water, petrol and spare parts. His adven- 
tures make good reading. He and his com- 
panions had a very near squeak in the end; 
what saved them was the way of keeping their 
heads which veteran desert travellers learn 
who, when faced with disaster, lie down and 
rest and think things over, and, above all, 
do not run to a distance away from car or aero- 
plane. Lastly, Zarzura was sought for from 
the air, and when the airmen had discovered 
a valley in which*acacias grew thick, they 
thought for a time that it was found. But 
acacias are hardy trees which ask but a trifle 
of rainfall, and the rocky valley in which 
these particular trees were thriving so well 
was far different from the fruitful oasis with 
the waving palms. So Zarzura, if it ever 
existed, remains one of the unsolved mysteries 





of the Libyan desert, lying perhaps under 
i centuries-old heaps of sand. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


OrHer Tuan THose GivEN By Larwoop 
& HotrTen. 

(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131, 
147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254, 273, 
293, 312, 327, 344, 362). 

Vase. See GoLpEN VASE. 


Venpu (? or VENUE). Edward Millington, 
icture dealer, next Bedford Gate, in Charles 
treet, Covent Garden. 

(London Gazette, 28 Jan., 1692). 


VENETIAN CuRTAIN. Mr. Pitt, upholsterer, 
about the Middle of London Bridge. 
(Daily Advertiser, 11 Feb., 1749). 


Vice & Screw. See 
Hammers, Vice & ScREw. 


Anvit, Cross 


Viot & Friure. (1) John Hare, musical 
instrument maker, in Cornhill. 1718. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 

(2) John Simpson, music seller, in 

Swithin’s Alley, near the Royal Exchange. 

(Craftsman, 1734). 


Viot & Harp. J. Hare, music seller and 
publisher, near the Exchange in Cornhill. 
c. 1704. 

(Kidson’s ‘ British Music Publishers ’). 


Viot & Havursoy. Joseph Hare, musical 
instrument maker, removed from the Vio. 
& Fturte, the corner of Freeman’s Yard, to 
the Vio. & Havrsoy, three doors farther 
over against Birchin Lane in Cornhill. 


(Daily Journal, 12 July, 1728). 


Viotrx. John Miller, musical instrument 
maker, on London Bridge, before 1711. 
(Trade-card). 


Viouin & Fiure. Daniel Wright, junior, 
music seller, on the North side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1735. 

(Kidson’s ‘ British Music Publishers ’). 


Viotry & Frencn Horn. Mr. Collett, 
music shop, opposite St. Dunstan’s in Fleet 
Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 Aug., 1747). 

Viotrs & German Futute. John Ruther- 
ford, music seller, St. Martin’s Court, St. 
Martin’s Lane. 

(Daily Advertiser, 13 Dec., 1748). 








Vrotin & Guitar. Henry Thorowgood, 
musical instrument maker and music printer, 
under the North Piazza of y® Royal Exchange, 
1766. 

(Trade-card), 


Viotin & Havrsoy. John Ward, “ pro 
vides music for Consorts,’’ in ye Old Change, 
Cheapside. N.D. 
(Trade-card), 


Viotin, Hautsoy & GerMAN FLuTe. Peter 
Thompson, musical instrument maker, the 
West end of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1787. 

(Trade-card), 


Vion & Lure. P. Randall, music seller, 
at Paul’s Grave without Temple Bar. 1707. 
(Kidson’s ‘ British Music Publishers’). 


VisuaL Guasses. See HapLEy’s QuapRANT 
& Visvar GLasseEs. 


VireintaA Pranter. Mr. Eccleston, tobac- 
conist, near the Horn Tavern in Fleet Street. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


VizaRp Mask. Thomas Henly, pawn- 
broker, in Hewet’s Court, near St. Martin’s 
Church in the Strand. 1705. 

(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


W. & Crown. Benjamin Dawson, razor 
maker, successor to Mr. Samuel Worsley, Rus- 
sell Court, Drury Lane. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Wapoue’s Heap. John Cliff, Lottery 
Office, over against the Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill. 

(Daily Journal, 24 Aug., 1726). 


Warminc Pan. (See also Douste WARMING 
Pan). Adam Bayly, brazier, in the Borough 
of Southwark. 

(London Gazette, 13 July, 1691). 


Water Tankarv. A cure for ‘‘ Affection 
Allamode ’”’ in Northumberland Alley in Fen- 
church Street, near Aldgate. N.D. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Old London Quacks’). 


Wax Cuanpier’s Arms. James Bedcott, 
wax chandler, Pall Mall. 
(Billhead, 1753). 


101 “ We hear a curious Piece of Painting of 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole is 
design’d to be put up for a sign at The Lottery 
Office appointed by the Commissioners, kept 
by John Cliffe, printer to the Lottery.” (Daily 
Journal, 24 Aug., 1726). 
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Weavers’ Arms. John Clements (no trade 
mentioned), Cheapside. 1661. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


WetsH Harp or Gotpen Harp. A dealer 
in canary birds, over against Somerset House 
in the Strand. 1691. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs in the Strand ’). 


West Inp1a Pranter. James Spalding, 
grocer, near White Chapel Bars. 1753-1763. 
(Trade-card and Directories). 


Wuate. (See also Jonah & WHALE). 
Charles Waley, druggist and seller of choco- 
late, Fleet Street. 1705, 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Fleet Street ’). 


Wuate & Raven. (1) Charles Bainton (no 
trade mentioned), in Cheapside. 
(London Gazette, 2 Sept., 1695). 
(2) Joseph Lawrenson,!0 girdler and belt- 
maker, next door to Bow Church in Cheap- 
side. c. 1700. 


(Trade-card). 
WueatsHeaF & Ancuor. Mr. Gill, gold- 
smith, in Gracechurch Street. 1755-1768. 


(Advertisement and Directories). 


WueatsHearF & Brirp. James Stander- 
wick,105 haberdasher in Cornhill. [No. 74]. 
(Billhead, 1758). 


WaeatsHear & Boppice. William Mend- 
ham, staymaker and mercer, against Gutter 
Lane, in Cheapside. 1735. 

(Trade-card). 


WueatsHeaF & Crown. Dennis Langton, 
goldsmith, Lombard Street. 


(Daily Courant, 6 July, 1709). 


Wuratsuear & Dove. Thomas Harris, 
draper and salesman, in Monmouth Street, 
corner of White Lion Street. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


WueatsHear & Doves. An oilman, on 
New Street Hill, by Shoe Lane. 
(Daily Advertiser, 11 June, 1743). 


WHEATSHEAF & SPEAKING TRUMPET. 
Edward Post, tin-man, Smithfield Bars. 
c. 1760. 


(Trade-card). 

1022 This card is in Samuel Pepys’s collection 
at Magdalene College. 

is wife Sophia was “ the daughter of 

Mr. Daniel Defoe, who died in North America 

some years since who was son of the ingenious 

Naniel Defoe of exalted memory.” (Gentlemen’s 

Magazine, 13 March, 1784. cf. ‘Heal Family 

Records,’ p. 124), 


WueatsHEaF & Star. (1) Joshua Feary, 
Robert Carr, and T. Lowfield, mercers, on 
Ludgate Hill. 

(Billhead, 1714). 

(2) Joseph Brown, wire drawer, flatter, 
=— and laceman, near the Royal Ex- 
change, Cornhill. 1752. 

(Trade-card). 


WueatsHEaF & Sun. Joseph and John 
Harris and Thomas King, mercers, in King 
Street, facing Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1763). 


WueatsHeaF & Topacco Rott. 
Lamb, tobacconist, in the Minories. 
(Read’s Weekly Journal, 3 April, 1731). 


WueatsHear & Trumpet. Robert Howard, 
tinplate worker and brazier, Smithfield Bars. 
c. 1760. 


Thomas 


(Trade-card). 


WHEELBARROW. (1) Mr. Briggs (no trade 
mentioned), a shop on North side of Crooked 
Lane. 1638. 

(‘Inhabitants of London in 1638’). 

(2) Benjamin Cooper, goldsntith, Crooked 
Lane, 

(Daily Post, 22 Jan., 1725). 


Waite Bear & Star. Blanch Kemp, fan 
maker, opposite the India House, Leadenhall 
Street. c. 1765. 

(Trade-card). 


Wuite Butt. Thomas Beaumond, salter, 
Bread Street, Cheapside. 1457. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Wuite Cock. (1) Thomas Johnson, 
printer, Rood Lane, Margaret Pattens [St. 
Dunstan’s in the East]. 1660-1666. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 

(2) Jeremy Gough (no trade mentioned), 
Bread Street, Cheapside. 

(London Gazette, 19 Sept., 1695). 


Wuite Eacter. John Seurlock (no trade 
mentioned), in Suffolk Street. 
(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 5 Oct., 1728). 


Waite Fiower-pe-Luce. Richard Mar- 
riott, bookseller, under St. Martin’s Church, 
Fleet Street. 1645-1679. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Wuite Friars. Mr. Saunders, face 
painter with crayons, Fleet Street. 
(Craftsman, 3 April, 1731). 





Cf. Two Wuirte Friars. 
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Waite Goat. 
mentioned), Cheapside. 1668. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Wuite GreyHounp. John Harrison, 
stationer, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and also 
in Paternoster Row. 1556-1617. 

(Duff’s ‘ Century of English Book Trade ’). 


Wuitre Harr & Bear. Isaac Stanton, 
bookseller, Bread Street, Cheapside. 1662. 


(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Wuite Harr & Canister. Philip Cooke, 
tea-man and grocer, King Street, Cheapside. 


(Billhead, 1749). 


Wuite Hart & Star. “A _ well accus- 
tomed button shop’’ in Paternoster Row. 
1704. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.). 


Wuite Harr & 3 Gotpen Batts. Amey 
Edwards, pawnbroker and chapman, in Bar- 
bican. 

(Daily Advertiser, 17 Jan., 1747). 


Wuite Hart & Turee Tosacco Pipes. 
Michael Gomery (no trade mentioned), White- 
chapel. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Oct. 1747). 


Wuite Hinp. W. Harris, _ bookseller, 
Coleman Street. 1640. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Wuite Horse & Bett. John Walker, 
brazier and inventor of a clock lamp, at the 
lower end of Fleet Street, near the bridge. 

(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 5 Oct., 1728). 


Wuite Horse & Brack Boy. John Col- 
lins, watch maker, in the Old Bailey. 
(Postman, 1 Nov., 1705). 


Wuite Horses & Crown. Joseph Flight, 
linen draper, opposite the Pea Market in 
Leaden Hall Street. N.D. 
(Trade-card and Billhead). 


Wuite Horse & Leaprnc Bar. Mr. Harri- 
son, livery man, near Whitechapel Church. 
(Daily Advertiser, 17 June, 1747). 


Wuite Lion & Brackmoor’s Heap. James 
Paitfield and William Dare, mercers, oppo- 
site Gutter Lane in Cheapside. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Wuite Lion & Crown. Mrs. Lees, mil- 


liner, near Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 
(London Gazette, 14 July, 1692). 


John Martin (no trade | 





Wuite Lion & Gotpen Key. John Tap. 
penden, ironmonger, opposite the church in 
Foster Lane, Cheapside. 

(Trade-card and Directory, 1753), 


Waite Lion & Sun. Samuel Rudd, colour. 
man, Without Aldgate. 
(Billhead, 1740). 


Wuitse Lion & 3 Fievur-pe-Lys. Edward 
and William Martin, ironmongers, Foster 
Lane. 1763. 

(Trade-card). 


_ Waite Nakep Boy. Guy Nutt, truss-maker, 
in Westmoreland Court, Bartholomew (lose. 
(London Journal, 2 Nov. 1723), 


Wuite PErEriwic. (1) M. Dupree, lute 
master, King Street, Cheapside. 1703. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 
(2) Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘ limner in china ink,”’ 
in Great Pulteney Street, near Golden 
Square, 
(Daily Advertiser, 27 Nov. 1746). 


Wuite Pervuke & Crown. Thomas Chettle, 
peruke maker, opposite the White Horse Inn, 
in Fleet Street. 1750. 

; (Trade-card). 


Wuite Peruke & Star. Thomas Lewis, 
peruke maker, in Ship Yard, Temple Bar. c. 
1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Wuite Pony. John Morris, horse dealer, 
Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 1773, 
(Trade-card). 


Wuite Swan & Crown. Mrs. Goodall, a 
powder shop, next Stocks Market, Cornhill. 
1706. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ Vol. v.). 


Wuite Tatsotr. Mr. Shawe, tailor, in 
Birchin Lane. 1598. 


(Guildhall MSS, 256). 


Wuite Twisted Posts. A sale of furni- 
ture, Duke Street, St. James’s. - 
(Daily Courant, 9 March, 1714). 


WILDERNESS. Benjamin Pike (no trade 
mentioned), in Walbrook. 1685. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ Vol. iv.). 


Winpsor CastLe. Mr. Robouts, drugster, 
over against the Round House in Tuttle 
(Tothill) Street, Westminster. 

(London Gazette, 1683). 
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Wine Press. Stephen Yates, wine cooper, 
No. 23, Watling Street, near Bow Lane. c. 
1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Winter. Michael Tusz, furrier, Duke’s 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 
(Daily Advertiser, 2 Nov., 1747). 


Wovows.% Paul Treveris, printer, in 
Southwark. 1552. 


Woman Cuimney Sweeper. Jeane Tempell, 

‘‘ chimbley-sweeper,’’ Nutners Street near the 
Watch House in Holborn. c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Woopven Lec & Snurr Mitu. John Gally, 
turner, ‘‘artificial leg maker to His Majesty’s 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea,’’ Bow Street, near 
Westminster Abbey. 

(Daily Advertiser, 28 May, 1748). 


Wootpack.!0% (1) Richard Hudson, book- 
seller, Hosier Lane. 1565-1588. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 
(2) Amy Potter, ‘‘ inventor of woollen 
laces,’”? against Somerset House, Strand. 1678. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand ’). 
(3) Peter Hodgson, woollen draper, Grace 
Church Street. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


(4) Mr. Swain, upholder, near Bedlam 
Walk, Moorfields. 1764. 
(Trade-card). 


Wootpack & ANcHOoR. John Baker, wool- 
len draper, over against African House, in 
Leaden Hall Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 22 Sept., 1747). 


Wootpack & Do.puHin. 
mercer, Cornhill. 


Ann Harrison, 


(Billhead, 1753). 


Woorpack & Star. Mr. Duncan, hosier, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
(Daily Adverti ser, 6 Aug., 1747). 


Wootpack & Stitz. — Fradgley, tobaccon- 
ist, against St. Giles’s Church. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Wootpack & Sun. Smith & Bigg, hosiers 
and haberdashers of small wares, corner of 
Crown Court, by St. Ann’s Church, Soho. 


N.D, 
(Trade-card). 


104 Wodewose, Woodwose or Wodow= Wild 
Man. Early English : Wode= wild; Wose= 
a being. q.. Wildman, Greenman, La Belle 
peurage,, * Devices of the Early Printers,’ 
Davies, p 


350. 
“05 CH. Wonawee Larwood and Hotten, 








Worme (Le Worme). John Whatele, 
mercer, St. Christopher’s, Cornhill. 1435. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ Vol. v.). 


Wrovcut Bep.!% (1) Elizabeth Watson 
(upholsteress?), the corner house of Cherry 
Tree Alley on Bunhill, by the New Artillery 
(Ground). 

(London Gazette, 16 Nov., 1696). 

(2) Elizabeth Watson, ‘‘ Wrought beds 
from £7 to £40 per bed with all sorts of chain- 
stitch work in shades,’’ at the Sign of the 
Wrought Bed, in Sword Bearers’ Alley, Chis- 


well Street. 
(Post Man, 25 June, 1706). 
(3) E. Watson, ‘‘ wrought beds, curtains 
and quilts,’?’ Crown Court in Old Change, 
near St. Paul’s, 
(Post Man, 31 May, 1716). 


Yorick’s Heap. Wallis & Stonehouse, 
booksellers, Ludgate Street. 1775. 


Youne Crver Car. (1) William Trunkett, 
performer, Without Temple Bar. 

(Billhead, 1732). 

(2) Mr. William Trunkett’s Sister, “ sells 

all sorts of Snuffs, Perfumes and Essences, 

French Hungary Water ”’ etc., Without Tem- 

ple Bar. 
(Daily Advertiser, 11 Feb., 1749; 
Trade- card, 1750). 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 





HENRY JENKINS: SUPER- 
CENTENARIAN. 


WHEN a few years ago I was in Swaledale 

in Yorkshire, I heard talk of a Jenkins 
who swam rivers when he was a hundred years 
old. Knowing quite well at various periods 
of his life a country shepherd who lived be- 
yond question to be 104, I am interested in 
centenarians, and came across by chance in 
print 

A Letter giving an account of one Henry 
Jenkins a Yorkshire Man, who attained the 
Age of 169 Years, communicated by Dr. 
Tancred Robinson, Fellow of the College of 
Physicians. 

It begins with a letter signed ‘‘ Anne 
Saville ’’ in answer to the doctor’s inquiries. 
This is, I believe, the only account by any- 
body who had talked with Jenkins. 

Ann Saville says that when she first came 
to live at Bolton, she heard that there was 
in the parish a man near 150 years old; that 
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he had sworn as witness in a cause at York 
to 120 years and, on the judge reproving him, 
said that he was butler at that time to Lord 
Conyers. It was also reported that his name 
was to be found in some old register of Lord 
Conyers’s servants. But she did not inquire 
further about this, as she ‘‘ believed little 
of the story for a great many years.’”? Then 
Jenkins came one day into her sister’s kitchen 
to beg alms, and she questioned him on his 
age, indicating that one so near death should 
speak the truth. 

He said that, to the best of his remem- 
brance, he was about 162 or 163. Asked what 
kings he recalled, he said Henry VIII. The 

ublic thing he could longest remember was 

lodden Field. Asked if the King was there, 
he said, No, he was in France and the Earl 
of Surrey General. He might be then be- 
tween ten and twelve, for he was sent to 
Northallerton with a horse-load of arrows, 
but a bigger boy took them on to the army. 
Ann Saville then looked into an old chronicle 
in the house and found that Flodden Field 
was 152 years before; so he must be 162 or 
so. Bows and arrows were then used; the 
Earl he named was the General, and Henry 
VIII was then at Tournay, 

So that I don’t know what to answer to the 
Consistencies of these Things, for Henry Jen- 
Bisa was a poor Man, could neither write nor 
read. 

There were also four or five persons in that 
same parish reputed to be 100 or within two 
or three years of it, and they all said Jenkins 
was an elderly man ever since they knew him ; 
for he was born in another parish and before 
church registers came in. He then said that 
he was butler to Lord Conyers 
and remembered the Abbot of Fountains Abbey 
very well, who used to drink a glass with his 
Lord heartily, and that the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries he said he well remembered. 

I print the last words in the clumsy form 
in which I find them. 

Thus far the recording Ann. The letter 
of Dr. Robinson goes on to note the death of 
Jenkins, Dec. 8, 1670, at Ellerton upon 
Swale. Latterly he was a fisherman, used to 
wade in the streams, and was said by some 
of the country gentlemen to have swum in the 
rivers after he had passed his hundredth year, 
Here ends the doctor’s letter, so far as Jen- 
kins is concerned, diverging to other cen- 
tenarians. Recalling the disbelief in so long 


a span of life shown by Thoms, the first editor | 


of ‘N. and Q.,’ I looked up his book on 


‘Human Longevity ’ and found a chapter on 
Jenkins. 


He points out that the great age 





rests upon no better evidence than Jenkins’s 
own assertion, ignoring apparently the four 
or five aged men of the same parish. 

Is any other evidence to be expected con- 
cerning a poor fisherman who died a beggar? 
The register of his burial, Thoms urges, does 
not state how old he was then. If 169 in 
1670, he was born in 1501, but there is not 
the slightest trace of the man who had been 
‘*butler to Lord Conyers,’? and was often 
about the assizes at York, until in his 162nd 
or 163rd year he related to Ann Saville the 
absurd story of himself, on which the popular 
belief of his great age is mainly founded: 

And that is the more remarkable, since more 
than twenty-five years previously, namely in 
1635, public attention had been called to the 
subject of longevity by Taylor the Water Poet’s 
account of Old Parr. 

But would the writing of Taylor the Water 
Poet penetrate as far as a Yorkshire parish, 
and were the local gentry of the day likely to 
be interested in any such reading? 

Thoms thought it odd that the register of 
death only says ‘‘ a very aged and poor man,” 
as the Vicar of Catterick, who made the 
entry, had Jenkins to appear for him in a 
successful suit about tithes, when Jenkins de- 
clared himself to be 157. This does not agree 
with Ann Saville’s account, and the Vicar 
is described as a strict, exact man and was 
evidently a very careful parish priest. I sug- 
gest that this very careful clergyman did not 
record an exact age, for the very reason that 
Jenkins’s accounts of himself at the two dates 
given do not exactly coincide. I am well 
aware that fiction, as Anatole France re- 
marks, is preferred by the public to fact. It 
can grow and produce pleasing ramnifica- 
tions. I have noted its appearance on a 
gravestone. Dr. Burney recalled for Boswell 
Johnson’s saying, ‘‘ In lapidary inscriptions 
a man is not upon oath.’”’ In the case of 
Jenkins there is no such evidence. 

The discrepancies in his two accounts of his 
age are natural enough, and even a point in 
favour of his credibility. Such differences, 
even amounting to contradictions, are observ- 
able in the Gospels, as Paley admits, and not 
regarded as fatal to their genuineness. ‘‘ The 
usual character of human testimony is sub- 
stantial truth under circumstantial variety.” 
The Duke of Wellington was about the most 
famous man of his time in England. Yet 
he seems to have got his own birthday wrong 
and various accounts are given of his birth- 
place. 

Thoms calls the lady’s account ‘‘ absurd,” 
meaning, I suppose, that the details she gives 
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are beyond belief. He does not, I take it, 
impugn her veracity as a recorder of what 
she heard Jenkins say. The details of Flod- 
den remain very surprising, if they were the 
invention of a man who could neither read nor 
write. How could he know of the English 
commander at the battle, or the absence of 
the King on that occasion, unless somebody 
carefully filled him up, when he was a beggar, 
with picturesque details of things he might 
have seen as a boy? Would anyone be clever 
enough to do that, or think it worth while 
to do it? How many people in Yorkshire 
or anywhere else realised, or would realise 
to-day, that bows and arrows were used on 
Flodden Field? ‘Marmion’ would make 
that clear, but who reads ‘Marmion’ now? 
The battle does not figure in the eight volumes 
of the Spectator. Believers in the great age 
of Henry Jenkins have to credit him with a 
remarkable retention of memory, but I do not 
regard that as impossible and totally un- 
worthy of credit. It is well known that in 
old age details of youth long forgotten and 
never spoken of for many years reappear 
vividly to the mind. 

Finally, I have to remark that any kind 
of oral information is apt to be underrated, 
ever since the printed word has become so 
prominent in the world. Yet there are strik- 
ing instances in which it has proved surpris- 
ingly correct and led to discoveries for which 
no book gave a hint. 

Thoms did not to my mind prove Jenkins 
an impostor and I wonder what he would have 
said of 

An Account of the Number and Ages of the 
ancient People now living in the City of Bath, 
and Places within two miles distance thereof, 
and all within the Hundred of Bath-Forum; 
comand by Mr. Justice Merriweather. . .Anno 

Presumably the Justice was a solid person 
with some idea of legal evidence, and he found 
twenty-two persons of ninety and upwards, 
the list being headed by three centenarians of 
100, 103 and 107. 

If old Parr, said to have lived in the reigns 
of ten Kings, was a humbug, at any rate he 
got a grave-slab in Westminster Abbey and 
a portrait by Van Dyck, handsome recogni- 
tion denied to Henry Jenkins. Quane. 


SPECTACLES. 
pousts have been expressed lately about 
~ the popular taste in books. Some regard 
it as deteriorating, others as improving, 
though it has to face other potent interests, 





increasing both in intensity and distribution, 
Similar doubts occur to me about the eyesight 
of the nation. Is it growing worse? My 
grandmother at over eighty sat reading The 
Times without spectacles and remarked: 
“Dear me! they don’t print these papers as 
well as they used to.’ She did not realise 
that sight at that age may be profitably 
improved with artificial aids. She lived in 
London when I knew her, but it was a London 
much less hurried and nerve-racking than 
that of the twentieth century, and incessant 
demands on the nerves may affect the eye- 
sight, just as they lead to cases of lost memory, 
which Lord Baldwin has noted as a modern 
disease, 

What is abundantly clear is the immense 
advance in the use of spectacles among the 
young as well as the old. Just before I started 
writing this page, I met two little girls of 
about eight, say, in spectacles. Children, in 
particular, seem to those whose youth was 
passed in the last century, disfigured by the 
glasses they wear. The same applies to good- 
looking girls who would hardly take to spec- 
tacles, unless they were obliged to use them. 
Boys and young men so frequently wear horn 
spectacles and are pictured in them by the 
Press, that no one says a word about their 
appearance. Comments were made thirty 
years ago. It must be some twenty years since 
that I attended the Speech Day of a famous 
Public School and noticed that the great 
majority of the prize-winning boys wore 
spectacles, while the masters assembled had 
hardly any. This, however, may have been 
largely a touch of vanity in the elders. They 
had only to listen; they did not need to read 
anything. But the contrast between youth in 
spectacles and age without them was very 
striking. 1 recall about the same period in 
the pages of Anatole France the little epi- 
gram : 

Bonjour lunettes! 
Adieu fillettes! 
This at the time I ventured to make into 


When you come to glasses, 

You can leave the lasses. 
I have a short-sighted friend now nearing 
seventy. He told me that in the Eton of his 
day one in a thousand boys wore glasses. To 
adopt them, when he had not begun with 
them, would have been to court endless deri- 
sion. No boy would think of doing it, and he 
himself went on for several years at school 
and at home before his miserably defective 
sight was discovered and improved by artifi- 
cial means, 
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Even so, eye-doctors of repute were not 
then up to realising the difficulties of astig- 
matism or discovering a squint which was sub- 
consciously controlled, except in moments of 
fatigue. Truth to tell, though I have never 
suffered from my own eyes and speak imper- 
sonally, I] think I am justified in declaring 
that Victorian parents were culpably careless, 
or slack through ignorance, about the eyesight 
of their children, just as they were about tem- 
peratures, which the use of the clinical ther- 
mometer would have shown to be dangerously 
high. Many a boy had headaches which 
might have been diagnosed as due to eye- 
strain. 

This indifference has long since dis- 
appeared. Old and young, rich and poor, get 
attention to their eyes. Defects are diagnosed 
and corrected, and a modern Pepys, writing a 
diary, like his great exemplar, would not have 
to end it with the poignant words on the last 
page, at the end of May, 1669: 

My eyes hindering me in almost all other 

pleasures, I must endeayour to keep a margin 
of my book open, to add here and there a note 
in short-hand in my own hand. And so I be- 
take myself to that course, which is almost 
as much as to see myself go into my grave: 
for which, and all the discomforts that will 
accompany my being blind, the good God pre- 
pare me! 
He would get the right spectacles and go on 
writing. The latest American story I was 
reading last night tells of a band of young 
Professors, all spectacled. Bad sight is a 
malady most incident to scholars. Browning 
in ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral,’ stresses his 
endless attention to his book. Then, 


Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead, 


I have before me an engraving of George 
Dyer, done in 1795, with his spectacles poised 
in his hair. He had destroyed his sight by 
writing acres of notes to Valpy’s Classics. I 
recall also the painful efforts of one of my 
tutors at Cambridge. He lifted the heavy 
lexicon of Liddell and Scott within an inch or 
two of his eye to look out a word. 

Literary evidence associates spectacles with 
old age. Shakespeare, in‘ As You Like It,’ 
connects the ‘‘ sixth age’’ with ‘‘ spectacles 
on nose.’’ When Claudio says of Beatrice, 
‘In mine eye she is the sweetest lady I ever 
looked on,’’ Benedick replies, ‘‘ I can see yet 
without spectacles and I see no such matter.’’ 
Lear’s bitter 

Get thee glass eyes, 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not 
is said to mean spectacles and has that note 








of contempt for distortion with which they 
are commonly associated. George Eliot, in 
‘ Adam Bede,’ says rather heavily but wisely 
enough of the man who has taken to wrong- 
doing :— 

The action which before commission has 
been seen with that blended common-sense and 
fresh untarnished feeling which is the healthy 
life of the soul, is looked at afterwards with 
the lens of apologetic ingenuity, through 
which all things that men call beautiful and 
ugly are seen to be made up of textures very 
much alike. 

We speak of ‘‘ rose-coloured spectacles” 
when we wish to indicate an easy optimism 
which can hardly be justified, 

Swift, in ‘The Progress of Beauty,’ when 
he gets to the period of decay, writes :— 

Two balls of glass may serve for eyes. 

He does not like to use such things. In his 
verses on ‘ Stella’s Birth-day, 1724/5,’ he 
refuses to believe that she no longer looks 
young : 

"Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my sight; 

And wrinkles undistinguished pass, 

For I’m ashamed to use a glass; 

And till I see them with these eyes, . 

Whoever says you have them, lies. 

In the Spectator, No. 395, Budgell writes a 
warning about the excesses to which women 
may be led on May-day. There are some 
female Evergreens who seem to enjoy a per- 
petual youth of May :— ; 

I cannot think these wholly out of Danger, 
*till they have looked upon the other Sex at 
least Five Years through a Pair of Spectacles. 
That in those days would put them out of the 
running, though many girls are thus embel- 
lished to-day. 

The case of Johnson is curious. There is 
abundant evidence of his shortsightedness and 
use of one eye, the other being almost blind. 
He could not see the faces of actors, or flowers 
on the ground, and at Baretti’s trial, when he 
was called as a witness and asked about his 
friend’s eyesight, he answered that neither at 
the moment could see the other. Boswell, 
year 1712, notes that when the servant who 
used to conduct him to school did not arrive, 
he set out by himself, though he was then so 
near-sighted, that he was obliged to stoop 
down on his hands and knees to take a view of 
the kennel before he ventured to step over it. 
Here surely was an urgent need for specta- 
cles, which his parents should have provided. 
Yet there is no mention of them at any time 
in his life in the references to his sight. Un- 
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usual diligence, however, in seeing made him 
a remarkable observer, when he chose, and he 
rebuked Mrs. Thrale for a fault in dress, 
remarking that she ought to have noticed it, 
as he did with his poor sight. Pride, or 
fashion, or vanity about his appearance, may 
have had something to do with the absence of 
spectacles. Mrs. Thrale reports that, when 
Reynolds painted him “‘ looking into the slit 
of his pen and holding it close to his eye, as 
was his custom, he was displeased.’’ He 
would not be known to posterity by his defects 
only. Reynolds might paint himself deaf, if 
he chose, but he would not be ‘‘ blinking 
Sam.” 

The ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ affords evidence 
that spectacles were in common use, for the 
unfortunate son Moses brought back home ‘a 
gross of green spectacles, with silver rims and 
shagreen cases.’’ 

Irving, the preacher, was proud of his 
leonine appearance. Scott, May 23, 1829, calls 
him “a fine-looking man (bating a diabolical 
squint), with talent on his brow and madness 
in his eye.’? Modern glasses would have re- 
duced that defect, which, when Scott met him 
at dinner, produced the private confidence to 
his ‘ Journal ’ :— 

He put me in mind of the devil disguised as 
an angel of light, so ill did that horrible 
obliquity of vision harmonise with the dark 
tranquil features of his face, resembling that 
of our Saviour in Italian pictures, with the 
hair carefully arranged in the same manner. 

This is strong speaking and others may 
have thought differently. One leading figure 
in English life twenty-five years since had a 
squint which I heard an accomplished lady 
describe as ‘‘ characteristic and charming.”’ 

Thackeray did a self-portrait at the age of 
twenty-four in pencil and wash, as an elegant 
art student. Many years later he sketched 
himself as an old gentleman in top hat, spec- 
tacles now added, and baggy trousers. The 
well-known crayon portrait of him by Samuel 
Laurence also has spectacles over the eyes. 
One cannot fancy the keen face of Dickens in 
spectacles, but they suit well enough the burly 
Anthony Trollope. The dandy has played for 
years with a monocle and ladies have used 
lorgnettes to emphasise a searching stare. But 
these are means of showing insolent disregard 
as well as aids to sight. Older portraits avoid 
spectacles naturally enough, the eyes being 
one of the most speaking features of a face. 
But modern realism may include them as 
natural to the subject painted, who may look 
distressed without them. 

I cannot recall any hero of fiction who wore 





spectacles, unless he was advanced in years. 
Mr. Pickwick had them and could scan min- 
utely the famous inscription made by Bill 
Stumps and glare through them to the discom- 
fiture of Mr. Nupkins. The frontispiece to an 
edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ in 1837, year of first 
publication, shows Mr. Pickwick with spec- 
tacles on nose and Sam Weller seated at a 
table, On the wall behind them hangs the 
— of a lady also with spectacles. As Mr. 
»ickwick never married, this, I take it, is his 
mother, of whom otherwise nothing is said. I 
do not know whether ‘‘ Phiz,’’ the artist (H. 
K. Browne) had Dickens’s authority for the 
suggestion that the defective eyesight was in- 
herited. The point appears to have escaped 
the exhaustive attention of Dickensians. Mr. 
Magnus, also in ‘ Pickwick,’ wore spectacles 
variously described as blue and green. He 
was a man of some age and an oddity. The 
cobbler in the Fleet Prison wore horn spec- 
tacles, doubtless in those days a curiosity of 
which the well-to-do would not think. Gold 
or silver frames would be preferred. 


W. iH. J. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH INSCRIPTION.— 
The mural painting of St. Christopher on 
the north wall of the parish church of Horley 
(Oxon) is well preserved, and comparatively 
well known. Two scrolls issuing from the 
mouths of the saint and the Christ-child bear 
the words of a rhymed dialogue. The words 
have been printed more than once (for 
example, in the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, 1921, p. 150, and 
by Miss O. E. Saunders in ‘ English Art in 
the Middle Ages,’ p. 179), but with so many 
inaccuracies that it seems desirable to publish 
a more exact transcript. The lines, as now 
visible, run as follows: 
[St. Christopher] what art pou & art so 3ynge? 
bar I neuer so heuy a pynge. 
[Christ] pey I be heuy no wunder nys 
for I am pe kynge of blys. 
3ynge has previously been misread as 
‘*yonge,’’ pey as ‘‘ Yet,’’ nys as ‘‘ ys’’—to 
name only a few of the errors. 

The words and form of the dialogue corre- 
spond more closely with the account of the 
episode in the ‘South-Eastern Legendary’ 
than with the versions of the conversation 
given in the ‘ Golden Legend ’ and elsewhere. 
The relevant passage from the Laud MS. of 
the ‘ Legendary’ (ed. Horstmann, E.E.T.S., 
1887, p. 274) runs: 

*3wat art pou, pat art so luyte: and so heui 

bi-come, 
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So heui pat ich was ope pe poyinte: to habbe 
a-dreint i-lome? 

pei al pe world hadde ope me i-leie: 
pinchez so heui it nere’ 

“No wonder, cristofore,’ seide pat child: pei 
ic heviore were 


pane al pe world, for ich [am] more—and 
no wonder it nis: 


For ich made al pe world of nou3t: and al 
oper pin[g] pat is. 
The painting probably belongs to the first 
half of the fifteenth century. 


J. A. W. BENNETT. 


DINKERTON, EAST LOTHIAN.—Lower, 
in his ‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ states 
that he searched in vain the gazetteers of Eng- 
land and Scotland for any locality bearing 
this name, and that it is a corruption of the 
“‘Punchardon ”’ of the Roll of Battle Abbey 
and the “ Pontecardon ”’ of Domesday Book ; 
in this he was supported by several later com- 
ye of British family names. The late Mr. 
enry Harrison, in his ‘Surnames of the 
United Kingdom,’ was the first to doubt the 
theory of its supposed Norman origin from 
‘* Punchardon,”’ etc., and believed it to be an 
obscure Scottish enclosure name, perhaps, 
from the Anglo-Saxon ‘“ Pinca-ton.’’ 

There is evidence to prove that Pinkerton 
was a place-name near Dunbar, in Hadding- 
tonshire (now East Lothian) before the Nor 
man Conquest, and the following, from 
‘Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of Scot- 
land,’ vol. i., p. 312, goes to support this, viz. : 

The parish (Dunbar) was anciently included 
within the diocese of Lindisfarne, and together 
with the other portions of Lothian was given 
up to the King of Scotland in 1020 and annexed 
to the bishopric of St. Andrews. At that time 
it... comprehended the chapelries of Pinkter- 
ton, Heatherwic, Whittingham.... 

Here we have the name Pinkerton with an 
intruded t¢ forty-six years before the Norman 
Conquest. In the notice of Dunbar in the 
‘Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland,’ edited by 
Francis H. Groome, vol. ii., p. 408, the writer 
says: ‘‘ Three ancient chapels stood at the 
villages of Belton, Hedderwick and Pinker- 
ton ; but both they and the villages have long 
been extinct.’’ 

In the Ragman Roll, a.p. 1296, the name is 
written ‘‘ Pynkertone del counte de Hading- 
tone,’ and in the Registrum Magni Sigilli 
Regum Scotorum and other early records pub- 
lished in the State Papers it is frequently 
written ‘‘ Pynkartoune ” and ‘‘Pincartoun”’ ; 
never ‘‘ Punchardon’”’ or ‘‘ Pontecardon.”’ 

Pinkerton also appears as a place-name in 
fifteenth-century records at Crail, Fifeshire. 


J. C. PINKERTON. 


me 
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Readers’ Queries. 








a DAFFODIL ’* IN FRENCH.—The Eng. 

lish word ‘‘ daffodil ’’ is a corruption of 
*‘ asphodel,’”” but the two flowers are quite 
different in appearance and the addition of 
d has long with us marked the wild flower, 
Have not the French separated them clearly? 
I was surprised to find ‘‘ asphodéle ” only 
given for “daffodil”? in a pocket dictionary 
of 1891, but Boielle’s ‘ New French and Eng. 
lish Dictionary,’ revised by Mr. Payen-Payne 
up to 1914, has “ asphodéle, narcisse des 
pres.’”’ Another dictionary gives ‘‘ Narcisse 
des bois or des prés,’’ or ‘‘ Narcisse sauvage.” 
The last term would clearly not be suitable 
where the white Narcissus is abundantly 
wild, covering whole fields, and I hear 
from a lady just returned from Switzerland 
that there the daffodil is called ‘‘ Jonquille.” 
Which of these terms is correct, or is there 
no description of the daffodil in general use in 
French-speaking countries to-day? The 
earlier forms in English lacked the d, but, 
whatever its origin, it has provided a conveni- 
ent single word which the French have not 
been able to manage. The learned continue 
the strange description Narcissus Pseudo- 
narcissus, which Parkinson, apothecary to 
James I, denounced in 1629 as a confusion 
‘‘ of all other in this kinde the greatest and 
grossest errour.”’ 

T. 0. ¢ 


Qua FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ABBOT.’— 
1. To what is allusion made in the follow. 
ing: 


g: 

(a) ‘“‘ The reader, like Mungo in the Pad- 
lock, will not be satisfied with hearing what 
he is not made fully to comprehend ’’ (Intr.). 
The reference is no doubt to I. Bickerstaffe’s 
‘The Padlock ’ (1783) in which a black slave 
named Mungo appears. 

(b) ‘‘ My master has pushed off in the boat 
which they call the little Herod” (ch. vi 
init.). What is the point of the name? 

(c) Roland (ch. xi.) calls Catherine ‘‘ most 
fair Callipolis.’”” Who was she? 

(d) ‘One or two. . . kissed the hem of 
her dalmatique ” (ch. xiii. init.). The dal- 
matic is now, I believe, a vestment of bishops 
and deacons only. Was it at any time wom 
by women ? : 

(e) ‘‘ He [the Abbot of Unreason] bore in 
his right hand his pastoral staff, and in the 
left a small mirror having a handle to it, 
thus resembling a celebrated jester, whose 
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adventures . . . were whilom exceedingly 
popular ”’ (ch. - Who was this? 

(f) “‘ Our Lady help thy head, girl... I 
asked thee for the Sea of Histories and thou 
hast brought La Cronique d’Amour’’ (ch. 
xxxiv.). Who was the author of either of 
these works ? 

2. What is the meaning of the words italic- 


ised : 

(a)‘ She has had a long walk from the 
loaning” (ch. xix. middle). 

(b) ‘‘ You shall call me cutt if I go down ”’ 


(ibid. ). 
(c) “In Italy they will do it for a cruizue- 
dor” (ch. xxxii. init.). 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


’BRIEN.—Capt. William O’Brien, born 
about 1802, natural son of Lieut.-Col. 
Lucius Robert O’Brien, C.B., Bengal Army 
(d. 1825), served in the Nizam’s Army from 
1828, apparently till pensioned in 1853. He 
married at Frome, 11 Oct., 1854, Mary Jane, 
daughter of the late Thos. Charles, manu- 
facturer, of that town. The Bath Directories 
of 1856 and 1858 show him as living at Bath 
in those years. When and where did he die? 


H. Butiock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


pave (? PAGE).—Capt. John Richard 

Paye served in the Nizam’s Army from 
1825 till about 1853. He married in 1839, 
Eliza, daughter of Capt. Arrow, Bengal 
Army; and died at S. Kensington, 22 Apr., 
1887, aged seventy-eight (The Times, 26 Apr., 
1887: name spelt Page, apparently in error). 
What was his parentage, where is he buried, 
and had he any issue? 

H. Buttock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


THE TURKISH LETTERS OF BUSBECQ. 

—Probably many of your readers know 
the charming translation of these famous 
letters by Edward Seymour Forster published 
a dozen years or more ago by the Clarendon 
Press. I should be grateful if anyone could 
tell me what editions there are of the original 
Latin other than the Elzevir of 1633 from 
which the translation was made. The intro- 
duction to this states that numerous editions 
were published in the later sixteenth, the 
seventeenth, and the early eighteenth cen- 
turies, but it is not said whether these were 
Latin editions or versions into different Euro- 
pean languages. J should be glad to be told 
into what languages the Letters have been 
translated ; what are the respective editions— 





to have in fact either the bibliographical in- 
formation or else references whence it might 
be obtained. 

A. H. W. 


ICHOLAS MICHAULT. — Could any 
reader tell me anything about this six- 
teenth-century personage? I only know that 
he was a fellow-student of Ogier Ghiselin de 
Busbecq in Italy, was the friend to whom 
Busbecq addressed the Turkish letters, and 
was at one time the imperial ambassador to 

the court of Portugal. 

A. We 


HE COUNTESS OF KENT’S POWDER. 
—This is a seventeenth-century concoc- 
tion, termed a ‘‘ cordial,’’ said to have been 
invented by Lady Elizabeth Talbot, who be- 
came wife of Sir Henry Gray, afterwards 
Earl of Kent (0b. 1639). It continued, it 
seems, to be made after the Countess’s death 
by one of her servants. Is there any extant 
information as to the ingredients of the 
powder? Biographical notes on the Countess 
of Kent (0b. 1651) would also be welcome. 


L.. da 


K XIGHTHOOD CONFERRED BY A 
SUBJECT.—As most readers will know, 
the Earl (later Marquis and Duke) of New- 
castle was empowered by Charles I, in return 
for his signal services to the Crown in the 
Civil War, to coin money, to print and also 
to confer knighthood. Could anyone tell me 
(1) of other persons to whom the power of 
conferring knighthood was formally granted 
by a King, (2) of knights so made by a sub- 
ject to whom such power was formally 
granted? When was it established that, in 
the ordinary course of things, only the sove- 
reign could make a knight? 
R. 


RINCE FAMILY OF BITTERLEY. — 
Can any reader give information of the 
origin of the Prince family at Bitterley, Salop 
(recorded in parish register from 1650 to 
1810)? What was the connection between 
this family and the famous family of Prince 

at Shrewsbury ? 

J. PRINcE. 


OLFE’S VICTORY AND DEATH: 
TOWNSHEND’S DESPATCH. — The 
despatch to Pitt describing the battle on the 
heights of Abraham was written by Brigadier 
Townshend. Can anyone tell me where this 
has been published verbatim ? 
W. A. H. S. 
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OSWELL TO REYNOLDS, 1775.—In Ap- 
pendix iii., in vol. ii. of Professor 
Chauncey B. Tinker’s ‘ Letters of James Bos- 
well’ is a letter from Boswell to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, dated 12 Aug., 1775, about ‘‘ an 
historical picture of Mary Queen of Scots re- 
signing her crown ’’ which had been painted 
for Boswell at Rome by Mr. Hamilton. The 
artist is Gavin Hamilton: the painting would 
seem to have been finished by the end of 1773, 
when Boswell wrote to Johnson asking for a 
promised inscription to be engraved with it, 
which was furnished eventually, but not 
used for the engraving (1786). Boswell in the 
letter of 1775 asks Reynolds to keep the pic- 
ture in one of his rooms till it could be shown 
in Reynolds’s ‘‘ next exhibition.’’ Could 
anyone tell me: 

1. Whether the picture was exhibited as 
Boswell desired, and what was thought of it? 

2. Where the picture is now? 

3. Whether the English version of John- 
son’s suggested inscription is Johnson’s own ? 
The two run as follows: 

Maria Scotorum Regina Mary Queen of Scots 
hominum seditiosorum terrified and_ over- 
contumeliis lassata, powered by the in- 
minio [sic] territa, sults, menaces and 
clamoribus victa, clamours of her re- 
libello per quem regno bellious subjects, sets 
; Lane? cedit, her hand, with tears 
lacrimans trepidansque and confusion, to a 
nomen apponit. resignation of the 
Kingdom. 

I do not understand ‘‘ regno,’’ and still 
less ‘‘ minio ’’—but I suppose they are merely 
misprints for regnum and minis. 


8. N. 
ARODIES OF SWINBURNE. — There 


must be many of these, for Swinburne is 
not difficult to parody. Could any of your 
readers tell me of some, with authors’ names, 
and where printed ? 
E. 


ACING COLOURS.—Who was the first 
to adopt these? And what were the first 
colours so chosen ? 


H. B. 


APANESE FOLK-LORE: SHEEP AND 
LION.—1. As is well-known, there are 
no sheep in Japan. What animal takes the 
place of the sheep in Japanese folk-lore to 
represent silliness, harmlessness, following 
in crowds ? 
2. Has the lion any place in Japanese folk- 
lore ? 
M. U. H. R. 








—— ae 


Replies. 





THE DEATH OF HENRY IRETON, 
(clxxvi. 287, 523, 357.) 


R. VARLEY’S view that Ireton’s death 
was due to plague is not supported by 
the best authorities for Ireton’s illness and 
death. Obviously the most reliable accounts 
are those sent by the Commissioners for the 
affairs of Ireland from Dublin to the Council 
of State on 1 Dec., 1651, and to Cromwell on 
2 Dec. In the first letter they write :— 


Colonel Abbott, who came from Limbricke 
and was there on Friday, 21st November last, 
informs us that the Lord-Deputy {i.e. Treton] 
was then very ill of a feaver, and that the 
disease was not then come to the height. Wee 
hope the Lord will spare his life. . . 

In their second letter: 

... the late Lord-Deputy who expired of a 
fever at Limerick the 26th of the last 
month...’ (printed in Ludlow, ‘ Memoirs,’ ed. 
Firth, 1894, i. 495, 496; these letters are also 
printed by R. Dunlop, ‘Ireland under the 
Commonwealth,’ 1913, i. 91, 94). 

The Commissioners would presumably have 
used the word “‘ plague’ if Ireton had died 
of the plague; and the word “ fever’’ would 
not I think have been used in the seventeenth 
century as a generic name including plague; 
even if it had been so used, there was no 
reason in the present case for not using the 
more precise term, if it-had been applicable. 

Whitelock, apparently using letters which 
have not been preserved, writes : 

Letters... That the lord deputy having 
taken cold in his journey, the weather being 
very tempestuous, and having no accommoda- 
tions, he fell sick; and Nov. 17 took physic, the 
next day was let blood, but grew worse and 
worse every day after, till Nov, 26, and then 
died.’ (‘ Memorials,’ 1853, folio pagination, 
p. 516). 

Ludlow’s evidence is valuable because he 
was with Ireton almost to the end: 

That day [some days after 5 Nov.] there 
fell abundance of rain and snow, which was 
accompanied with a very high wind, whereby 
the Deputy took a very great cold that dis 
covered itself immediately upon his return; 
but we could not perswade him to go to bed, 
till he had determined a cause that was before 
him and the court martial... 

On Monday morning... I came _ [to 
Limerick], and found the Deputy grown worse, 
having been let blood, and sweating exceed 
ingly, with a burning fever at the same time. 
Yet for all this he ceased not to apply himself 
to the publick business. . . : 

He had so totally neglected himself during 
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h 
iege of Limerick, not putting off his 
ries “al that time, except to change his 
linen, that the malignant humours which he 
had contracted, wanting room to perspire, be- 
came confined to his body, and rendred him 
more liable to be infected by the contagion. 
I was unwilling to leave him till I saw the 
event of his distemper. . . 

Soon after my arrival [in Dublin], the sad 
news of his death was brought to us... 
(Ludlow, ed. Firth, i, 292-4). 

There is nothing here except the piece of 
seventeenth century medical theory to support 
Mr. VaRLEY’s view; and even that is non- 
committal. 

The other authorities—Evelyn, Clarendon, 
and so on—had no direct knowledge of how 
Ireton died ; they were dependent on hearsay. 
Sir Charles Firth in his ‘ Oliver Cromwell’ 
states that Ireton died ‘ of plague fever ’’ (p. 
263), a rather curious phrase; in his life of 
Ireton in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ he uses the vaguer phrase, ‘the 
prevailing fever’’; he was presumably hesi- 
tant. 

There appears to be a discrepancy between 
Ludlow’s and Whitelock’s dates for the ill- 
ness; 17 Nov. was a Monday, but Ludlow’s 
dates are neither precise nor reliable. 


KE. S. pe Breer. 


ENRY BROMLEY, 1750-1827 (clxxvi. 
276, 336).—Mr. H. A. Bromtey’s con- 
clusion at the first reference that ‘‘ the state- 
ment that the name Henry Bromley was a 
pseudonym for Anthony Wilson is manifestly 
an error’? is confirmed by the fact that 
“Henry and Thomas Bromley, sons of John 
Bromley, attorney, of Wigan, Lancs.,’’ were 
entered together at Manchester Grammai 
School on Jan. 12, 1762.1 This also disposes 
of my suggestion at the second reference that 
illegitimacy may account for the assertion in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ Richard was similarly entered 
at Manchester on July 5, 1753,2 and Robert 
on Feb. 14, 1750/51.5 
Thomas went from Manchester to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
sizar Feb. 18, 1767; B.A. 1771, eighth 
wrangler and Chancellor’s junior medallist ; 
M.A, 1774; deacon June 2, 1771. This in- 
formation, together with his incumbencies, is 
given in Scott’s ‘St. John’s Admissions.”4 





Scott, however, twice misprints the name of 
Thomas’s father as Thomas instead of John, 
suas thus erroneously from the Wigan 

arish Register; Gun copies the error.6 In 
addition to his incumbencies he was appointed 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School on 26 Oct. 
1771, and continued there till 1808,5 starting 
the second ‘‘ house,’ afterwards known as 
‘*Druries.”” He married a sister of Dr. 
Heath, the headmaster.6 Since he died at 
Bighton on Mar. 27, 18277 (buried at South- 
ampton®) he must have died within a few 
days of writing the letter of condolence to the 
widow of his brother Henry, as mentioned by 
Mr. H. A. Bromtsty. The short obituary 
notice in the (entleman’s Magazine’ con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Mr. Bromley was universally be- 
loved and esteemed as a gentleman and a 
scholar.’’ 

Robert is definitely identified as Robert 
Anthony. He was born in Warrington, being 
baptized Robert Anthony at the Parish 
Parish Church, Feb. 10, 1735/6. He is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ son of John Bromley, attorney, 
and Abigail his wife.’”’ Yet he was entered 
at the Manchester School as Robert, went 
from Manchester to Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where as ‘“ Robert Bromley son of 
John Bromley of Warrington,’’ he matricu- 
lated Dec, 3, 1753, aged seventeen,9 and in the 
same name was admitted a pensioner ‘‘ from 
Brasenose’’ at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on June 29, 1769, aged thirty-three; but as 
Robert Anthony Bromley he took the degree 
of B.D. at Trinity in 1784.10 He was 
ordained (c. 1763) before going to Trinity as 
shown at the second reference. Judging by 
his published sermons, he seems to have been 
a popular preacher. He was buried in the 
Rector’s vault at St. Mildred, Poultry, on 
Oct. 16, 1806. a ae 


Wigan. 


HE MOON AS A MALIGNANT 
INFLUENCE (clxxvi, 331, 373). — The 
notion of evil influence of the Moon persists 
among Greek people. “H éx tis SeAnvyns vocos 
=oeAnviacpos, mentioned by Aelian, is still the 
word designating epilepsy in modern Greek. 
The verb oeAnvidloyat remains equally in it 





1J. F. Smith, ‘ Admission Reg. of the Man- 
chester School * (Chetham Soc., lxix, 1866), 97; 
to which my attention has been directed by Mr. 
T. F. Nutter, the Receiver of the School. 

2 Tbid., 53. 

3 Ibid., 38. 

4 R. F. Scott, ‘ Admissions to the College of 
St, John... Cambridge,’ iii (1903), 174 and 








5 W. J. T. Gun, ‘ The Harrow School Regis- 
ter, 1571-1800’ (1934), 157. 

6E. W. Howson & G. T. Warner 
* Harrow School’ (1898), 43. 

7 Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1827, i, 473b. 

8 J. F. Smith, op. cit. 97n. 

9 Jos, Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 

10 Information very kindly given me by Miss 
F. W. G. Bloxham. 
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in unaltered form and designates the same 
disease in the modern language. Liddell 
and Scott remark rightly that the words 
cAnndLopa and ceAnvacpos are used in the 
Gospels with the meaning of ‘‘ epilepsy ’’ not 
‘“‘Junacy as their derivation from ceAnv7 
might lead one to suppose (V. Math. iv. 24, 
xvii. 15; Cf. Mark ix. 17, Luke ix. 39). 
Mark, referring to the event of the healing of 
a ceAnvalopevos by Jesus, roughly reported 
by Matthew, gives accurately the epileptic 
symptoms: The patient falling down uncon- 
scious with spasms and foaming («ai dmov dy 
airov xatadaBy fyove airov - kai adpige Kai 
tpile. rovs dddvras,) Luke concurs with the 
description of the symptoms, using almost 
identical terms. The English lexicographers 
refer also to two ecclesiastical authors, 
Origen and Caesarius, as clearly identifying 
cednviacpos with érAnbia. The — survival 
of the words in modern Greek with the 
meaning of epilepsy as well as the descrip- 
tion of its symptoms by the two Evangelists, 
Mark and Luke, dissipate any doubt as to 
the exact meaning of the ceAnvalopevos in 
the Gospels. Thus, the rendering of this 
word by ‘‘lunatic,”” though a literal one, 
would be wrong. 

It may be interesting to note that the word 
peyydp. (from the ancient Greek péyyos = 
light, splendour) replaced in modern Greek 
the purist oeAjvy, while the latter was pre- 
served in the derived words: eAnvidfopat, 
geAnviacpos, etc. It is equally interesting 
to remark that the words deyyapudrixos and 
eyyapuipys in modern Greek, derived from 
the vernacular ¢eyydpt, which replaced the 
classical oeAnvn, for the moon, sometimes 
mean the lunatic, so keeping the same rela- 
tion of the word to the moon as in other lan- 
guages where the Latin lunaticus was 


adopted in the meaning of the unsound in 


mind, ®eyydp., then, in present Greek concep- 
tion, has to have something to do with the 
lunatic, while weAjvy and the words derived 
from it are only associated with the epileptic, 
just as in the Gospel language. The argument, 
of the wonderful continuity of ancient and 
modern Greek which I urged before in these 
columns, appears here again in a striking 
way. 

Further, I have to add that it is believed 
among common people in Greece that fits of 
epilepsy coincide with the recurring phases of 
the moon and there should also be mentioned 
as not entirely alien to the Query the curious 
credence prevailing, in respect of the moon, 








among peasants and common-folk there. T 

believe that the existence of the Earth is jp. 
separably connected with the Tree in the 
Moon, as they interpret craters in the satel. 
lite. Then the Evil Spirit, or Cain accordj 

to another version, tries to cut down the Tre 
with a hatchet, and if this should perish, the 
Earth would suffer the same fate. Bu 
when the wood-cutter is tired and interrupts 
his work to take rest, the Tree sprouts anew 
with green sprigs and the devilish Spirit is 
compelled to resume the Sisyphean futile task, 


It is not improbable that such a belief, | 
connected with the moon, derives from a} 


superstition current among Mohamme 


dans, under the domination of whom the} 


Greek nation lived for centuries. 
DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


THE BLACKBOARD (clxxvi. 316). — The 

Greeks certainly occasionally used a board 
for a school-book (like a modern slate rather 
than a blackboard), for there is a well-known 
specimen at Vienna. This is the Rainer tab- 
let, our chief source for the fragments of the 
Hecale of Callimachus. See the Loeb edition 
of Callimachus, etc., p. 241. I hope some 
other correspondent will tell us about the 
larger boards. The Rainer tablet is not wax 
covered, and I do not want to confuse it with 
the common form of tablets used for corre 
spondence notes, etc. 

Incidentally, I believe white ‘‘blackboards” 
were advocated in the U.S.A. about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago.. I recall seeing some 
cartoons in a newspaper at the time, satiris 
ing the idea. The proposer was influenced, 
if recollection after many years suffice, by 
aesthetic and moral ideas of a rather mysti- 
cal kind about the psychological effects of the 
colours. Anyone who has worked with nega- 
tive photostats, however, can well believe that 
Mr. Srymour’s experiments may indeed 
point the way to a better method, especially 
if the problem of erasure can be easily 


solved. T. O. Masport. 


AJOR JOHN ANDRE = (1751-1780) 
(clxxvi. 226).—An account and a pit 
ture of the snuff-box mentioned at the above 
reference appear in The San Diego Union 
for May 12, 1939 (p. 3-A) from which it seems 
that the box is lined with gold and bears the 
inscription following : 

From his royal highness the Duke of York to 
mark his sense of the Rev, John Demarest’s 
liberal attention upon the occasion of the re 
moval of the remains of the late Maj. John 
André at Tappan on the 10th of August, 1821. 
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he printed account states that “ Back 
ae epund came the gold-lined wooden 
snuffbox,’’ with the above inscription. 

This indicates that the Rev. John Demarest 
did not go to England in 1821, and, therefore, 
did not deliver any sermon at the time of 


the re-burial. E. F. MacPrxe. 
SWIN FAMILY (clxxvi. 300, 340).—A cor- 
respondent in London has very kindly 
sent to me the extract following, from the 
‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ : 

Richard Oswin; sizar at St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, 1739; of London; Born 1720; at Merchant 
Taylors’ School; ordained Ely 1745/6; Vicar 
of Littleport Cambs. 1750; will proved P,C.C. 
1795. 

This may be the gentleman sought in my 
query. Search will be made for further facts. 

E. F. M. 


“ 4XIS POWERS ”: ‘‘ THE AXIS ATTI- 
TUDE” (clxxvi. 333).—In The Times 
of 8 April, 1939, is a reference to ‘‘ the deter- 
mination of the Axis Powers.’’ As early as 
25 Feb., however, in its “ Imperial and 
Foreign’? columns, The Times had a com- 
munication headed ‘‘ ‘ Axis’ Trade Rivalry.”’ 
The recency of the usage is marked by the 
inverted commas, which the text discards 
when, dealing with ‘‘Germany and Italy .. . 
partners of the Axis,’’ it refers to ‘ia 
thorough overhaul of Axis trade policy.’ 

Last year, in the News Review, were allu- 
sions to ‘“‘ Axis Armies’’ and ‘‘ the Axis 
partners’? (vol. vi., no. 9, 1 Sept.) and mak- 
ing “ new use of the Axis ’’ (no, 26, 28 Dec.) ; 
again, on 26 Jan., 1939, there was in the same 
weekly (vol, vii., no. 4) the phrase ‘‘ The 
Axis is wooing the Yugoslavs.”’ 

Students of international affairs may agree 
that my memory is not at fault when I sug- 
gest that the English broadcasts from Berlin 
and Rome, and the writings of Dr. Goebbels 
and Signor Gayda, gave a lead to the use of 
the phrase ‘‘the Axis Powers’’ from the 
time when Britain and France took the stage 
as “‘the Western Powers.’’ Inevitably the 
simpler term tended to oust those tongue- 
twisters “‘ the totalitarian States ’’ and “‘ the 
authoritarian States.’’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ADAMS FAMILY: MARRIAGES (clxxvi. 

352).—The third and last of the mar- 
riages refer to two brothers: see Burke, 
‘Landed Gentry,’ s.n. Adams now Wooll- 
combe-Adams, of Anstey Hall. 


The Library. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited 
by H. W. Garrod. (Oxford: the Claren- 
don. £1 10s.), 


‘ THIS edition,’’ Dr. Garrod begins by tell- 

ing us, ‘‘contains all the known verse 
of Keats.’’ A few actual additions have been 
made; inconsiderable things. The interest of 
the book lies in the textual criticism and in 
the new particulars concerning the poet’s life 
and work brought together in the admirable 
Introduction. 

Is it, or is it not, fair to try and get be- 
hind the text which a poet has established 
as ultimate? No poet presses the question 
upon us so strongly as Keats with the wealth 
of MS. material of his that remains to us. 
One should ask, perhaps, first, Does knowledge 
of initial gropings after the right word, and 
of the phrases and lines rejected, spoil enjoy- 
ment of the final form? On the whole, we 
think not. We confess to a but moderate 
curiosity on such points; but also to a sense 
of increased knowledge of Keats as a person 
after, so to put it, watching him at work. 
The longer one ponders over the data supplied 
by the MSS. the wider grows the separation 
between Keats, the man and the artist, and 
his own work, as he left it. The MSS. become 
more and more assimilated to the Letters. 
Therefore—we believe for most readers—they 
will lie apart from, and will not impair, the 
peme, Keats, as a mind and character, has 

en able to command much sympathy; it is 
greatly worth while to learn more of him. 

But one should ask in the second place, 
Would the poet himself have acquiesced in 
this peering behind his established text to 
discover how he established it? One can 
imagine some poets resenting it; but not, we 
think, Keats. He combined in a really extra- 
ordinary way the keenest sense of his voca- 
tion, and of the importance of his vocation, 
as a poet with an uncommon readiness to let 
other people correct or touch up his verses and 
a willingness to have them transcribed, and to 
allow pieces to circulate in variant or unfin- 
ished forms. A good illustration is provided 
by the account Dr. Garrod gives of two 
documents connected with the conclusion of 
‘Lamia,’ which have not hitherto been made 
public. The first is a note written by Richard 
Woodhouse—seen by Keats who has scribbled 
upon it—to John Taylor, the publisher, 








J. B. Wuitmore. 


giving directions about the poem, as if in 
Woodhouse’s own name; the other is a letter 
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to Taylor from John Clare, which Keats, Dr. 
Garrod suggests, picked up as the first scrap 
of paper to hand in the publisher’s office; on 
it he scribbled two lines, still to be read in the 
text of ‘Lamia,’ as substitute for lines to 
which Taylor had taken exception. These 
compliant ways are engaging, and one cannot 
well imagine such a young man taking offence 
at researches into the development of his 
works. 

Needless to say there is no fragment of the 
MSS. of poems—whether in Keats’s hand or 
in another’s, whether draft or fair copy, 
scrawl on proof, or transcript—but has re- 
ceived closest attention and been made to 
yield all it was capable of yielding. The 
three volumes of 1817, 1818, and 1820 are 
reprinted from the original editions; they 
are followed first by the ‘ Literary Remains’ 
published by Monckton Milnes in 1848, and 
then by the pieces included in Milnes’ 
‘Memoir.’ After that comes ‘The Fall of 
Hyperion’ reproducing Woodhouse’s MS., 
and finally forty-one posthumous pieces, not 
in Milne, which range from ‘In a drear- 
nighted December ’ to odd scraps here classed 
together as ‘ Trivia’ of which the best are 
pleasant and the worst pretty bad. ‘Ina 
drear-nighted December’ and ‘La _ Belle 
Dame sans Merci’ discussed as two problem- 
pieces have here, we suppose, the last word 
said about them—inevitably indecisive, but 
virtually accepting the revised version of the 
former as Keats’s. It is curious to reflect that 
Amy Lowell considered this poem ‘not 
worthy of the popularity it has gained.”’ Its 
instant and general recognition as one of 
Keats’s best achievements, seems to us strik- 
ing witness to a sound instinct for poetry in 
the reading public of England. 

The Introduction is followed by eight 
Appendixes, on extant autographs and tran- 
scripts, and by three Notes: on the Composi- 
tion of ‘ Poems, 1817’; on the first version of 
“I stood tip-toe. ...’; and on the composition 
of ‘Endymion.’ The first of these, based on 
that transcript of the earliest known letter of 
Keats which was discovered in the archives 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
fills a small gap in Keats’s biography, as well 
as straightening out the dating of events in 
1815 and 1816. In particular the letter as 
we now have it, fixes the date of Keats’s intro- 
duction to Hunt as in October, 1816, and 
thereby enables us to date approximately 
certain pieces of Keats’s first volume which 
have been hitherto unfixed. Still more inter- 
esting is the note on ‘ Endymion’ begun it 








seems certain, at Carisbrooke, but (with the 
exception of Book III which was written at 
great speed in Oxford) chiefly composed in 
London. The Pierpont Morgan Library has 
a title-page, dedication and preface to ‘ Endy. 
mion ’ which were rejected, and Dr. Garrod 
prints them here, in a collation more accurate 
than that of Buxton Forman. This is a 
curious bit of prose, in which Keats’s youth 
—immaturity would be better—asserts itself 
more naively, we think, than in anything else 
we have left of him. ‘‘ Before I began,”’ one 
sentence runs, ‘‘I have no inward feel of 
being able to finish ’’—which recalls the line 
The feel of not to feel it 


in Keats’s MS. of ‘In a drear-nighted 
December ’ and Woodhouse’s remark that he 
seemed ‘‘ fond of’’ the word “‘feel.’”’ The 
Preface as it came finally to stand in print we 
have always thought well of, notwithstanding 
the queer mixed metaphor in which he 
declares that ‘‘ a year’s castigation ” would 
do no good ; “‘ the foundations are too sandy.” 

A small point: Keats in a letter referring 
to his Epistle to Matthew calls this ‘‘Verses ” 
to Matthew. A footnote seems to imply that 
the use of ‘‘ Verses’ to designate a poem in 
rhymed couplets is out-of-the-way. But would 
not Keats more likely have written ‘‘stanzas” 
to denote a poem in quatrains or in other 
grouping, and found ‘‘verses’’ here the 
natural word. 

Praise of this admirable piece of work 
could but be found superfluous. We have in it 
the definitive edition of: the Poetical Works 
of Keats, and it is all that a definitive edition 
can be required to be. 


The Personal Heresy. By E. M. W. Tillyard 
and C. S, Lewis. (Oxford University 
Press. 6s. net). 

THIS is a book of friendly controversy. It 

begins with an essay by Mr. C. S. Lewis, 
which appeared in vol. xix. (1934) of ‘ Essays 
and Studies of the English Association.’ He 
there deprecates the growing inclination of 
critics to make more of poetry as revealing 
the mind of the poet than as self-subsistent 
creation. Dr. Tillyard, in vol. xx. (1935) of 

‘ Essays and Studies,’ drew out opposition to 

Mr. Lewis’s contention, who answered in the 

volume for 1936. These three essays with 

three more, also alternating, compose the vol- 
ume before us. 

The field of the debate lies in that wide bor- 
derland where philosophy and literature run 
into each other. Mr. Lewis would seem to 
approach from the side of philosophy an op- 
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t who starts from the side of literature. 
The book concerns primarily the literary 
eritic, and him, we should say, it might be 
found very usefully to concern. For there 
can be no doubt that the prevalent view of 
works of literature as being primarily inter- 
pretations of the minds of authors is giving 
a distinct bent to literary criticism. Pro- 
bably criticism has much less effect on the 
mass of non-literary readers (for whom in 
reality literature exists) than the critic hopes 
it will have; but it is likely to have much, 
and a bad, effect on the poet. This—which 
we would maintain has already only too 
abundantly re perhaps have 
occupied more space in the present contro- 
versy. 

The controversialists are equally matched. 
They argue with a wealth of illustration, with 
good share of wit, with liberality and with 
quite as much conviction of the seriousness of 
literature as is necessary. They both pro- 
ceed on an assumption, nearly though not 
quite tacit, that the main function of litera- 
ture is to improve mankind. Perhaps it is 
so—ultimately; but the old and general 
opinion about it would seem to be that its 
first business is to delight, refresh, liberate 
from boredom and care. The whole aspect of 
the thing is changed if one makes delight pri- 
mary and improvement secondary, as in truth 
we believe should be done. There are but few 
minds of which the several ‘“ patterns ’’ can 
well be offered to their fellow-men as in them- 
selves sources of delight and refreshment— 
poets’ minds as little as any. A poet so con- 
ceiving of himself—as perhaps'a few have 
done—acquires a touch of the comic. On the 
other hand, the poetic gift of invention—dis- 
covery of what the rest of men do not see and 
expression of it—may produce from a mind 
of even dismal ‘‘ pattern ”’ those ‘‘ things of 
beauty ” that are verily ‘‘ joys for ever.’’ And 
here there enters that factor which Marcus 
Aurelius observed and set forth by the homely 
illustration of bread. 

For instance, when bread is baked some parts 
are split at the surface, and these parts which 
thus open, and have a certain fashion contrary 
to the purpose of the baker’s art, are beautiful 
Im a manner, and in a peculiar way, excite a 
desire for eating. 

Which considerations may be taken to run 
rather in favour of Mr. Lewis’s contention 
that to put the poet first and poetry second 
is really heresy, and further run also against 
the intrusion into literary criticism of psy- 
chology. 

The reader will, we think, conclude on this 





side or the other more in consequence of his 
own natural bias than in consequence of the 
argument. The writers themselves, while 
they at several points draw nearer to one 
another, are found at the end each standing 
on his own side of the line. However, the 
main object of Mr, Lewis’s first essay may 
be accounted gained in that the significance 
of personality in poetry is seen as a concep- 
tion from which at any rate the chaff has 
been threshed away; while both Mr. Lewis and 
Dr. Tillyard (as could hardly fail to be the 
case) dismiss the spectators of their pleasant 
contest enriched by much good suggestion, and 
some exhilarating ideas. 


Julius Caesar: Macbeth, by William Shakes- 


peare. Edited by George Lyman Kitt- 
redge. (Ginn and Company, Boston and 
New York. $.85 each). 


HESE two volumes of the Kittredge edition 
of Shakespeare should be welcome to any- 
one engaged in teaching the student to love 
Shakespeare intelligently. The notes are excel- 
lent: sufficiently but not tediously erudite and 
quite well enough provided with paraphrases 
where an inexperienced reader might go 
astray, or fail to hit the sense. Besides, they 
make sure that no good points; no function, 
or fine working out, of a scene; no happy 
invention by which Shakespeare adds vivid- 
ness to what his authorities supplied him 
with, are missed. The explanatory notes are 
followed by textual notes, and ‘ Macbeth’ has 
an appendix on the songs, and on Simon 
Forman’s notes about this play as seen by him 
at the Globe, on a date which it is probably 
right to take as having been in April, 1911. 
The Introductions are interesting. Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, countering the usual 
charges brought against ‘Julius Caesar ’— 
that the plot falls apart, and Caesar having 
been killed midway - are two catastrophes 
—points out that the critics who complain 
ignore the supernatural. ‘Caesar,’ he 
maintains, ‘‘ vanquishes Brutus and Cassius 
at Philippi as truly as he vanquished Pompey 
at Pharsalus.’’ (Caesar pervades the play as 
much after his death as during his life; the 
apparent dislocation comes from an insensi- 
bility in the modern mind to supernatural 
agents and influences, whence the hints of 
them here, and even Caesar’s ghost, do not 
much strike us. and do not produce the effect 
Shakespeare intended. In reply to critics 
who dislike Caesar’s character and lordly 
speech, the best thing urged is that they were 
formed upon Muretus, and were in accord- 
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ance with the expectations of the audience. 
Brutus and Cassius, both in the introduction 
and in the notes, are well analysed. Good too, 
in the other play, is the characterization of 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, especially, in 
Lady Macbeth, the note that she had over- 
estimated her nervous energy which might 
possibly have sufficed to carry her through the 
consequences of any action which she could 
have performed alone, but proved inadequate 
when it was required to support and direct 
another; and, in Macbeth, the observation 
that he grows more resolute and stronger as 
fate closes upon him, because that very capa- 
city for poetic vision which was condition of 
his crime enabled him then to be a spectator 
of his own tragedy. We do not feel sure 
about the suggestion that in the ‘‘ Weird 
Sisters’? Shakespeare was accepting and 
adopting Holinshed’s definition of them as 
‘* goddessses of destinie.’’ 


BooksELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

Tue Catalogues we receive from Mr. Ber- 
NARD QuaRiITcH always afford us much plea- 
sure, but we do not remember any which we 
have enjoyed more than his No. 562, which 
fully justifies its title, ‘ Interesting Books on 
a Great Variety of Subjects.’ The items 
number 351; they include a few modern pro- 
ductions, but are chiefly those old and rare 
books which make the collector’s mouth water. 
We begin with four books under ‘ Aesop ’ of 
which the best are the black letter small folio 
of Pforzheim, Basle, with its 300 delightful 
woodcuts (1501 : £80), and Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Latin edition designed for a text- 
book, a black letter small quarto (1503: £35). 
The copy of Bishop Alcock’s ‘ Mons Perfec- 
tionis ’—a black letter small quarto printed 
by Pynson, 1497-98—is described as being, so 
far as can be ascertained, the only perfect 
copy recorded ; it is offered for £275. Old 
books of travel include a first edition of Peter 
Martyr of Angleria’s ‘ Decades of the newe 
worlde of west India’ ‘‘ translated into Eng- 
lysshe by Rychard Eden’ (1555: £200); 
a second edition of Brereton’s ‘ Briefe and 
true Relation of the Discouerie of the North 
part of Virginia...’ (1602: £1,250); a set 
of 11 volumes folio comprising the united 
‘Grands Voyages’ and ‘ Petits Voyages’ of 
De Bry in Latin, nearly all first editions and 
earliest issues (1590-1634: £700) and a com- 
plete set of the publications of the Hakluyt 
Society—183 volumes (1847-1939: £365). In 





the way of Manuscripts—besides some Hor 
of which the most interesting is a late X 
cent. Flemish example of the Roman use—y 
noticed a Netherlandish copy of Richard 
Bury’s ‘ Philobiblon’ (c. 1470: £90); a Vu 
gate of Italian work of the XIII-century ps 
sented in 1719 to Pope Clement VI (£2 

the Opera Varia of St. Augustine in 
XI-cent. German hand (£100), the Koran 
Persian handwriting of the mid-sixtee 
century (£95) and, above all, the early XI} 
cent. Cholmondeley Manuscript of 
Norman-French chanson which is the basis 
the romance of Guy of Warwick—a text 4 
yet unedited (£700). Old history 
romance are well represented; we may mel 
tion ‘ The four sons of Aimon,’ a small bla 
letter folio printed “‘ By Wytham Copl 
for Robert Toye ’’ in 1554 (£300); a first e 
tion (black letter, small quarto) of Hugh 
Campden’s ‘History of King Boccus ’ 
1532: £600) and John Rastell’s ‘ The pa 
tyme of People’ with its full-page woode 
of English Kings (1529: £400). Very tempi 
ing indeed is the Dante printed at Venice ii 
1491 by Bernardino Benali and Matthio 
Parma (£120). We must make space to meq 
tion the editio princeps of the great work 
Moses Maimonides printed at Rome ant 
1480 (£400), and a writing- or ‘‘ table ’’-be 
brought out by John Hammond in 1618, wi 
ten tablets of specially prepared cardbo 
which recall ‘ Hamlet,’ and one or two oth 
mentions of “tables” in Shakespeare. 
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